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KING OF BULGARIA 


Boris became King of Bulgaria in 1918 after the abdication of his father, 

Ferdinand, at the end of Bulgaria’s participation in the Great War. He is 

a very energetic, sincere and capable young man, with democratic habits 
and beloved by his people. 
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My Song 
Then listen, O boatsman, Ill sing you a song of my country, 
A song never heard — a lay of the land that has born me, 


Whose name’s like a cloud, a light mist that ever en- 
shrouds me, 


Whose song’s like a draught — a long drink of wine, 
and pure honey. 


In springtime the harvest girls sing, with black eyes, deep and 
bright, 

Boys answer them back and wait for them, glad, in the evening, 

At weddings all sing and at parties, far into the night, 

And mothers sing too, but their song is a dirge and a grieving. 


O, such is our song, all foreboding and tearful and hushed, 
Al song you've not heard, such a one as has never been sung, 
Because there’s no race with our fate, no people so crushed, 
With a burden so heavy, a will so silenced and: wrung. 


Our mountains in summer are dark with little snow patches, 
Our sea is small, dark, and tempestuous; Black is its nameé. 
And Black Peak, raised high over Sofia, angrily watches ; 
Our rich land is black, and sad without measure its fame. 


Thus Elizabeth Bagrana, Bulgaria’s most gifted and popu- 
lar contemporary poetess sings of her motherland. She has 
very well expressed the sad spirit of her people, who have 
sung through their tears during long centuries of oppression. 

This soft brooding sadness, however, which has sunk so 
deep into the Bulgarian heart. is not due to any lack of hospi- 
tality or of beauty on the part of the land which the nation 
inhabits, for Bulgaria is an unusually picturesque and fertile 
country. It is watered on the north by the broad and stately 
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Danube and on the east by the turbulent waves of the Black 
Sea. Many large rivers flow through the length and breadth 
of the country, which in its present dimensions is about as 
large as the American state of Ohio. They rise in stern and 
lofty mountain ranges and give life to many broad and very 
fertile plains, which abound in wheat, corn, tobacco, rice and 
oil-bearing seeds. 

The Balkan mountain range, which runs clear across Bul- 
garia from East to West has given its name to the whole Bal- 
kan Peninsula. The ,middle mountains“ are a ridge. of high 


One of the many clear, cold, sparkling little lakes which abound 
in the wild recesses of the Rila Mountains. 


hills south of the Balkans and running parallel with them, 
Between these two elevations is the famous Rose Valley with 
thousands of rose gardens which produce the best rose oil in 
the world. In the extreme South central part of Bulgaria are the 
Rhodope mountains, abounding in clear, rampageous streams 
and covered with cool, silent woods, through which wind narrow 
paths leading to lonely, untamed mountain villages. West of 
the Rhodopes rise the Rila mountains, the highest cluster of 
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peaks in the Balkan Peninsula. South of the magnificent Rilas, 
across a deep basin rimmed with peaks which rise above dense 
pine woods, there mounts a band of Macedonian mountains; 
Pirin and his comrades, all as austere and wild and free as the 
spirit of Macedonia, itself. All of the Bulgarian mountains are 
full of lonely, impressive and picturesque recesses which every 
year attract tens of thousands of ardent, happy tourists. 


Who live in Bulgaria? 


Scattered over the hills and plains and valleys and 
mountains of Bulgaria are more than 5000 towns and villages, 


Bulgaria’s oldest, largest and most picturesque monastery in the heart of 
the Rilas, visited every year by tens of thousands of pilgrims who seek 
rather the inspiration of great silent woods than the comforts of religion, 


inhabited by just 5,000,000 people, almost all of whom are 
Bulgarians. There are, however, more than half a million Turks 
who live in perfect tranquillity within the boundaries of the 
Bulgarian Kingdom, enjoying all the rights given to the other 
subjects including schools, religious services, books and papers 
in their own language. There are several tens of thousands of 
Jews who are treated better than they are any place else in 
eastern or southeastern Europe, as well as Greeks, Roumanians, 
Armenians and Gypsies. 


Since when is Bulgaria Bulgaria? 

Up until 48 years ago Bulgaria was part of the Turkish 
Empire and all of the Bulgarian people were subjected to the 
extreme violence and oppression, which the Ottomans have 
always meted out to their non-mohammedan subjects. This long 
period of slavery, which lasted about 500 years, deprived the 
Bulgarians of schools and culture and a strong national tra- 
dition and instilled into them a spirit of fear and suspicion and 
of hatred for established authority, for the only authority they 


In the Rose Valley. 


knew was cruel, capricious, dishonest and unjust. During this 
long night, however, the Bulgarians retained their language 
their faith, their spirit of industry and economy and a desire 
for freedom. 

The other Balkan countries, Greece, Roumania and Serbia, 
being farther from the Turkish capital, succeeded in getting 
liberated from Turkey during the first half of the last century 
and that strengthened the national spirit of the Bulgarians, 
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which had already been aroused, so that about the time of the 
Civil War in America a large group of very bold and devoted 
Bulgarian heroes began to work for the liberation of their 
people. Their efforts and the frightful Turkish massacres, pro- 
voked by them, aroused the sympathies of America and Europe 
and by the aid of England, Russia and Roumania Bulgaria was 
freed from Turkey in 1878. 


Unfortunately, however, the fateful intrigues of European 
diplomats left only a part of the Bulgarian people free. Well 
over a million Bulgarians in a district southeast of Bulgaria 
called Thrace and in a land southwest of Bulgaria called Mace- 
donia were put back under Turkish rule. 


The Macedonian Question. 


This leaving of about a third of the Bulgarian people outside 
of the boundaries of free Bulgaria and still subject to the corrupt, 
cruel and inefficient Turkish state created what is known as 
the Macedonian Question, an extremely complicated problem 
which for decades has played a dominant and baneful role in 
Balkan history. At first the question simply was: how can the 
Macedonians, who speak a language almost identical with that 
of the Bulgarians and, according to all impartial observers, feel 
that they are a part of the Bulgarian nation, free themselves 
from the Turkish yoke. During the second half of the last 
century and the first decade of the present the Macedonians 
tried to bring about their liberation by means of an_ extensive 
network of schools, constant appeals to the Great Powers and 
a powerful, revolutionary organisation. They hoped at the very 
least, that the Great Powers would intervene through their repre- 
sentatives in Constantinople and compel the Turks to soften 
the awful rigour of the regime in Macedonia. AIIl efforts failed, 
however, violence, cruelty and extreme repression continued to 
prevail and matters went from bad to worse until the inevi- 
table war broke out in 1912 when Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria 
joined forces and opened war on the Turks. Although the 
Turks were driven from Europe, this war was immediately 
followed by a terribly disastrous war between the Balkan allies, 
which resulted in the partitioning of Macedonia among Bul- 
garia, Greece and Serbia. A little later the Great War broke out 
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and the Balkan states again fought among themselves over 
Macedonia. The Treaty of Neuilly, which followed Bulgaria’s 
defeat gave still larger portions of Macedonia and Thrace to 
Serbia and Greece at the expense of Bulgaria, so that at present 
8,000 square kilometers of Macedonian territory are incorpo- 
rated in Bulgaria, 25,000 in Greece and 32,000 in Yougoslavia. 
632,620 Bulgarian Macedonians became Yougoslav subjects, 
297,735 Greek and 165,000 Bulgarian. 


A typical Bulgarian house, such as abound in Macedonia and Bulgaria. 


The Question of Dobroudga. 


Macedonia, however, is not the only district in the Balkan 
Peninsula which has created a problem. Another large area, 
near the mouth of the Danube, which bears the same relationship 
to Bulgaria, geographically, that the neck and head of a bird 
do to the bird, has caused trouble and friction for not less than 
fifty years. This long narrow district, the northern part of which 
is covered with swamps and the broad southern portion of which 
constitutes the best wheat section in the Balkan Peninsula, is 
inhabited predominately by Bulgarians with a liberal sprinkling 
of Turks. 
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In 1878, according to the treaty of Berlin, signed by the 
Great Powers after the Russo-Turkish War, by which Bulgaria 
was liberated, the northern part of Dobroudja was given to 
Roumania that she might have a port on the Black Sea, Constanza, 
connected with Bucharest by a direct railroad line which crosses 
the broad Danube over a great bridge at Cherna Voda. In return 
for this territory Roumania was compelled to give her ally Russia 
an area in northeast Roumania called Bessarabia, which she 
won back from Russia at the end of the Great War. 

In 1913 after the war of liberation between the Balkan 
states and Turkey had been followed by the catastrophic interallied 
war in which Bulgaria, subsequent to a fateful diplomatic blunder 
was attacked on all sides by Greece, Serbia, Roumania and 
Turkey, Bulgaria was compelled to sign the Treaty of Bucharest 
according to which the southern half of Dobroudga was annexed 
to Roumania. Thus 160,000 more Bulgarians were torn from 
the motherland and placed under the sovereignty of an unfriendly 
foreign power. During the Greet War Bulgaria won this district 
back only to lose it again by the reaty of peace. Since then the 
Bulgarian population of Dobroudga has been subjected to re- 
pressive measures of the severest kind. By a cleverly devised and 
wholly indefensible measure the Bulgarian landholders in this 
area are being deprived of all their property without compen- 
sation. All ihe Bulgarian churches and almost all the Bulgarian 
schools have been closed. Roumanian colonists of the more 
brutal sort have been brought in from outside to intimidate the 
Bulgarians who are peace loving and law abiding. A super- 
patriotic organization ,the Roumanian Action“ spreads terror 
throughout the district, the Bulgarian peasants are subject to 
forced labor imposed in an utterly capricious manner by all 
Roumanian officials and worst of all, during the months of May 
and July not les than 45 Bulgarian villagers were massacred in 
Dobroudga by Roumanian officials in a most savage manner’ 


The Thracian Question. 


Another district inhabited by Bulgarians, but not past of 
the Kingdom of Bulgaria, is Thrace. For centuries the popula- 
tion of Thrace has been a mixture of Greeks, Turks and Bul- 
garians, the Bulgarians greatly predominating. Up until 1912 
this area was part of European Turkey, but Bulgaria got temporary 
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possession of it by force of arms during the first Balkan War, 
only to lose Eastern Thrace a few months later according to the 
Treaty of Bucharest. By that treaty, however, Bulgaria retained 
Western Thrace and a port on the Aegean Sea. But after the 
Great War, Subsequent to a period of international occupation 
she had to turn Western Thrace over to Greece. 


The Refugees in Bulgaria. 


During the wars mentioned above Macedonia, Dobroudga, 
a district in Northeast Bulgaria, and Thrace were not only 
overrun by large armies but they were actually the scenes of 
military operations of the fiercest sort, so that hundreds of 


A group of women and children driven out of Macedonia and 
seeking refuge in Bulgaria. 


thousands of refugees were compelled to flee into Bulgaria 
from every side. Besides that, Bulgaria was compelled to sign 
an agreement providing for a voluntary exchange of popula- 
tions between Greece and Bulgaria, according to the provisions 
of which all Greeks residing in Bulgaria might emigrate to 
Greece and all Bulgarian Macedonians in Greece might come 
to Bulgaria. This agreement, imposed by force, brought a 
large new influx of refugees into Bulgaria. Tens of thousands 
of men and women and little childern were compelled by vio- 
lent measures to leave the homes in Greek Macedonia which 
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they had inherited from their forefathers through thirty gener- 
ations and to seek refuge in an overcrowded, poverty stricken 
country in which there were no houses, no land and no work 
for them. Some of these wretched fugitives died on the way, 
thousands of others perished from exposure and still more from 
want. Most of them are unsettled, utterly destitute, broken in 
spirit, deprived of their place in society and filled with bitter- 
ness and hatred because of the crying injustice they have been 
compelled to endure. Besides these emigrants‘ from Greece 
there are many recent refugees from Dobroudga and Serbian 
Macedonia, who have fled to Bulgaria because they have found 
that they could not live in Roumania or Yougoslavia without 


A group of refugee children waiting for soup from the Red Cross, which 
has exerted itself to the utmost to relieve the sad plight of thousand of 
such children, among which the death rate is about 50 out of a 100. 


changing their nationality. All these refugees make up a popula- 
tion of not less than 600,000 people in a land inhabited by 
not more than five million people altogether. If the same 
proportion were kept there would be about 13,000,000 refugees 
in the United states or as many people as there are in all 
the states west of the hundredth meridian. 

This vast number of landless, unsettled, desperately poor 
and extremely restless people has created a very difficult social 
and economic situation. Many of these refugees, despondent 
-and depressed, drift into the extreme movements. They are 
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already so badly off, that they can not lose by any disturbance 
or upheaval. while they might gain. Obsessed by an attitude 
of huge hopelessness and feverishly ready to grasp at any straw 
that seems to promise to keep them from going under, they 
lend themselves to rabid, violent movements of the extreme 
right and left and greatly accentuate the social conflict which 
has been raging in Bulgaria as in every other country, especialy 
after the war. Besides that, they are an overwhelming finan- 
cial burden in a country already almost stifled by reparations, 
old war debts, heavy expenditures for introducing necessary 
improvements in various state enterprises and the maintenance 


Refugees ~— a widow and her five children They are no more to blame 
for their plight than you who look at this picture. 


of many international organs imposed upon Bulgaria by the 
treaty of peace. | 

In view of all this it is imperative that outside help be 
given to the Bulgarian refugees. Fortunately the state is about 
to conclude a loan with the help of the League of Nations 
which will provide. the necessary help for 30,000 refugee fami- 
lies. But there will be left not less than 30,000 other families 
still in urgent need of assistance. 
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The Bulgarian Peasants. 


The refugee problem is especially difficult because of the 
composition of the Bulgarian population, which consists largely 
of peasants who live in small houses in little villages and till 
tiny farms, so that they can give the ‘refugees neither jobs, 
fields nor shelter. In Bulgaria there are 5632 villages and only 
92 cities of whicn only seven have more than. 25,000 inhabitants 
each. The largest city is Sofia, which was a backward, unat- 
tractive town at the time of Bulgaria’s liberation, 48 years ago, 
but now in spite of a long series of catastrophic wars is a 
modern metropolis with 220,000 inhabitants, electric lights, excel- 


The theological Seminary in the midst of beautiful Boris Park in Sofia. 

Almost all of the Bulgarians are members 6f the Eastern Orthodox Church. 

Many of their 2200 priests receive their education in this school. The Bul- 

garian priests are steadily advancing and mang liberal souls are found 
among them. 


lent water, street cars, many large, graceful buildings, two uni- 
versities, a beautiful and massive cathedral and several model 
school buildings. Not less than half of the people in Sofia are 
Macedonian refugees, who have come here at various intervals 
during the last fifteen years. | | 
The second largest city in Bulgaria is Philippopoiis, the 
ancient city of the father of Alexander the great. It clusters 
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picturesquely about a group of rocky hills rising abruptly out 
of a broad, fertile plain and has 90,000 inhabitants. Then comes 


Varna, a rapidly growing port in the Black Sea with 70,000 inhabit- 
ants and Rouschouk on the Danube with 60,000 inhabitants. 
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Very few of the Bulgarians, however, live in cities. 85°/, 
of Bulgaria’s rapidly increasing population live in the villages, 
where they are engaged in agriculture. Although their methods 
are inferior to those employed in western Europe and America 
the Bulgarian agriculturists are more advanced than any other 
peasants in the Near East. The villages in which they live, 
contain from ten to a thousand houses clustered about a spring 
or scattered along a gorge, or nestling in a sheltered spot by 
a river or huddled up against some hill or mountain. About the 
village are common woods, a common grazing ground and a 
large number of privately owned little fields. In the village are a 


The Bulgarian National Assembly and the statue of the Russian Tsar Liber- 
ator, Alexander II, to whom all the Bulgarian people will be eternally grateful. 


school and church, one or more little stores, a post office, a tele- 
phone and telegraph station, several saloons, often a cooperative 
organisation and frequently a reading room. Generally speaking 
the social life for the men centers about the saloons. The women 
usually meet only on the streets or in the fields. The houses 
are small, built of wickerwork covered with mud and white- 
washed inside and out. Each house is situated in a yard, not far 
from a barn and in close proximity to the farm animals. The 
rooms in the houses are small and usually crowded. Often 
several related families live under one roof and usually a large 
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AA little peasant boy, dressed like his comrades in 5000 villages, does his 
bit toward keeping the home fires burning. In Bulgaria every body does 
his, bit. 


Father and daughter plow Bulgaria’s black soil, with a German iron plow. 

Half of Bulgaria’s plows are of the primitive sort that Father Abraham 

used to use. Some of Bulgaria’s finest and most touching short stories 

center about the love of the peasant for his cxen. The translation of such 

a story written by Elin Pelin, appeared in a recent number of the excellent 
3 American literary magazine, The Dial. 
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number of people sleep in the same room on mats spread on 
the floor or slightly raised platforms. Hygienic conditions in 
the houses are bad and sanitary conditions in the village worse. 

Among the peasants the birth rate and the death rate are 
very high. Diseases abound, especially tuberculosis and malaria. 
Most of the village men are literate while more than half of 
the village women cannot read or write. There are few con- 
veniences in the homes. One meets sewing machines with 
ever increasing frequency but almost never washing machines. 


He watches his sheep, which are more numerous in Bulgaria thanany other 
European country, and draws from his flute the sweet, plaintive notes, that 
gave Bulgaria comfort and courage during 500 years of bondage. 


Farm implements are being used more and more, though the 
land still yields far less than it will produce when better cultivated. 

The land itself is comparatively evenly distributed among 
the people who go out every morning to work it. They leave 
their little homes at daybreak,.men, women, children and 
babies, and with their oxen, carts, plows, scythes and hoes slowly, 
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wend their way to fields and meadows from one to five miles 
distant. Arriving there, mothers untie the babies from _ their 
backs and fasten their little hammocks to the branches of trees 
scattered throughout all Bulgarian fields. .Then rock-a-by baby 
up in the tree top, when the bough bends the cradle will rock, 
when the bough breaks the cradle will fall and down will come 
rock-a-by baby and all“. The men plow, scythe, mow and 
plant. The women hoe the corn and harvest the wheat. After 
the day’s work is over, the mothers tie the babies onto their 
backs and they all trudge home again. On reaching there they 
milk the cows, look after the stock, eat their supper and lie 


A group of peasant women before a village house. 


down on their mats in time to get a meager night’s rest before 
rising next morning early enough to start to work by daybreak. 


Bulgaria’s Social Problem. 


The hard conditions, under which the peasants live, is one 
of the factors in Bulgaria’s supreme social and economic 
problem. Other social difficulties such as exist inthe states, with 
an extensive and highly developed industry, do not trouble 
Bulgaria. There are not very many workers in Bulgaria and 
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the laws created for controlling the conditions of labor, if strictly 
enforced, will guarantee the Bulgarian proletariat better living 
conditions than those existing in most European countries. It is 
worthy of note that Bulgaria has ratified all the conventions, 
recommended by the International Labor Bureau and has adopted 
the most modern measures for the insurance of the workers. 


It should be born in mind, also, that the peasants in 
Bulgaria, as a class, are indisputably better off than those in 
any other country in the Near East. They own the land they 


The peasant women are never idle. As they go to and from the fields with 
babies on their backs they use their hands in spinning thread from wool. 
When the work in the fields is over, they weave the thread into excellent 
cloth. They wash down by the river or hot spring and bring water for the 
house from streams or springs which are often quite a long way off. 


work, enjoy complete political franchise and are protected by 
many laws providing for their economic advance. 

‘ However, many factors have contributed to foster in the 
peasants a feeling of enmity against the people in the city. 
This hostility is due to the restricted, bare life of the villager, 
to a general postwar restlessness, to the feeling of anger caused 
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by a terrible national defeat after an almost superhuman 
national effort and to a vigorous Bolshevist propaganda which 
found especially favorable soil in Bulgaria because af the admi- 
ration and gratitude the people feel toward Russia. The class 
hatred engendered by all these factors issued in a violent clash 
which even assumed the dimensions of a civil war, in which 
precious Bulgarian blood was shed by irresponsible elements 
on both sides No one so deeply grieves for the victims of 
this conflict as the Bulgarians themselves. And the nation 
is very much gratified that the excesses have ceased and that 


The tobacco cooperative association ,,Asenova Krepost“, the most remarka- 
ble example of a successful cooperative effort on a large scale in the 
Balkan Peninsula. 


Bulgaria has become the most orderly and tranquil nation in 
southeastera and eastern Europe. Furthermore, the condition 
continues steadily to improve. 


The Cooperative movement. 


It goes without saying that all of the sincerest and most 
enlightened people in Bulgaria of all social and political groups 
are putting forth great efforts to improve the living conditions 
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of the villagers and small town artisans so as to do away with 
the conflict between the peasant and ,city“zen. One of the 
most promising attempts at such improvement is the coopera: 
tive movement. This method of mutual self help was employed 
more than half a century ago when a group of villagers founded 
the Agricultural Bank —- giving wheat as capital — so as to 
save the poorer peasants from the clutches of heartless usu- 
rers who took unplanted crops as security for money loaned 
at incredible interest and kept the villagers ever hopelessly 
in debt. 


, During the last twenty years and especially since the war, 
the Cooperative movement has grown very rapidly and is fast 
becoming a decisive economic factor in the country. At present 
there are more than 2600 cooperative associations in Bul- 
garia, engaged in a wide variety of activities. There are cooper- 
ative electric plants, tobacco factories, silk cocoon storehouses, 
banks, stores, mills, brick and tile factories, fruit drying plants 
and a large number of associations for giving credit on easy 
terms. It is hoped that through this movement the people will 
be able to buy direct from the producer, to sell direct to the 
consumer, to loan money to each other and borrow from each 
other, to prepare their produce for market in their own establish- 
ments and toimprove living conditions in the towns and villages. 


Agricultural Schools for the people. 


Another attempt at improving social and economic con- 
ditions is being made through various popular agricultural schools 
for the people. Some are evening schools, others are short 
term day schools; many are extension courses and all consist 
of practical exercises devised to demonstrate better agricultural 
methods and better ways of living. They are for boys and 
girls, men and women, They are conducted in the villages and 
the course of study is based on local needs. The instructors, 
who are well educated men and women, show the _ peasants 
how to take better care of children and stock, how to preserve 
fruit and vegetables, how to till the land better, what crops 
grow best, where to get good seed, how to carry on coopera- 
tive enterprises, how to fight plant, animal and human diseases 
and in general how to get the largest returns from the least work. 
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Along with this activity the Bulgarians also”maintain many 
experiment farms and stations at which a large staff of experts 
select better seeds, create new varieties of grain, choose the 
best implements for various localities, the best agricultural 
methods, the best fertilizers, best breeds of farm animals, and 
best means for fighting pests. 


An experiment station, an example of how Bulgaria is trying to help the 
peasants make two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 


Bulgaria’s school system. 


Of course, the most extensive enterprise carried on by 
Bulgaria for the enlightenment, elevation and unification of her 
people is her school system which is the best in the Balkans: 

This system derived its first humble beginnings from the 
Bulgarian renaissance,{which was started a little before the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War by a Macedonian monk, Father Paisius, 
who wrote the first modern history of the Bulgarian people in 
which he urged them not to forget that they were children of 
a worthy race with a noble language and a history of which 
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they might be proud. About half a century later the first text 
book in the modern Bulgarian language appeared in Rou- 
mania. After another half century the Bible appeared in modern 
Bulgarian, translated under the auspices of American missiona- 
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The State High School for Girls in Varna. 


ries at Constantinople. In the meantime a great many schools 
began to appear throughout Bulgaria and Macedonia so that 
by the time the Bulgarians were liberated in 1878, they had 
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more schools, maintained by private means, than were found 
in any of the other free and independent Balkan states. 

At present there are 5846 primary schools in- Bulgaria, 
with 560,818 pupils; and 19,870 teachers. They give a seven 


The State Business College in Svishtoff. 


years course which is obligatory and free for both boys and 
girls. Most of these schools are in the villages and the greater 
part of them are carried on in excellent modern buildings 
under the direction of well trained teachers. Besides the ordi- 
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nary subjects taught in all elementary schools throughout the 
world the Bulgarian national schools devote special attention 
to village life and village needs. 

The Bulgarian teachers are well organized and have at 
their disposal some of the best pedagogical literature prepared 
in Europe and America. 

There are also 124 gymnasia- or middle schools in Bul- 
garia with 37,762 students, 18,000 girls and 19,762 boys. This 


The Cathedral ,Alexander Nevsky‘ at night. 


year 1902 girls and 2186 boys finished the gymnasia and 
are ready to enter any of the universities in Europe. The Bul- 
garian youth are very eager to secure an education and in 
spite of Bulgaria’s acute financial crisis go to Europe in large 
numbers to study. There are more Bulgarian students in the 
German universities than students from any other country 
except Germany. A great many Bulgarians also study in 
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Switzerland, Italy and France and not a few in the American 
schools in Constantinople. In all these foreign institutions the ~ 
Bulgarians have the reputation of being very serious and 
capable. 

Most of the young Bulgarians, however, who wish to get 
a higher education attend the state university in Sofia, which 
has seven departments: medicine, law, natural sciences, phi- 
lology .and literature, agriculture, veterinary medicine and the- 
ology. At the present time there are 2787 students of which 
726 are women. 

There is also a first class private university in Sofia. And 


The Bulgarian National Theatre, which was burnt down three years ago. 

It is being rebuilt into one of the finest theatres in the Balkans. Bulgarian 

actors as well as Bulgarian opera singers both men and women have won 
renown throughout Europe. 


besides these there are normal, professional, business and vo- 
cational schools of good quality throughout Bulgaria. 

Most of the more prominent scientific and cultural lendicee 
are gathered together in the Academy of Science for which a 
splendid new building is now in course of construction. 


In Sofia there is also an Academy of Art and an Academy 
of Music. The Bulgarian artists recently gave an exhibition of 
their pictures and statuary in Prague which elicited very favor- 
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able comment in the European and American Press. Andrew 
Nicholoff, a Bulgarian sculptor living in Rome, has won inter- 
national renown from his striking and exquisitely carved statues. 
The Bulgarians, Anna Todorova, Christina Morfova and Peter 
Raicheff are known throughout Europe as very gifted opera 
singers. The Vladigeroff brothers, Bulgarian ‘twins, are also 
highly esteemed in the capitals of Europe as composers and 
violinists. 


Bulgarian Literature. 


During her first half century of independence Bulgaria has 
created a very creditable modern literature, consisting of poetry. 


Christo Boteff, Bulgaria’s first poet Pencho Slaveikoff, the deepest thinker 
and revolutionary hero. and most trenchant critic in the Bul- 
garian literary world. 


drama, short stories and novels. Bulgaria’s first great modern 
poet was Christo Boteff, who was also Bulgaria’s most inspired 
and daring revolutionary leader. He has left a score of fiery, 
passionate, tender songs of revolt and freedom, which have 
made him the idol of all the Bulgarian youth and the father 
of Bulgarian lyric poetry. Some of Boteff’s poems, such as his 
»Prayer“, deserve a place among the world’s most glorious and 
stirring calls to the eternal battle for freedom. Boteff was 
killed in 1876 after he had led a revolutionary band of young 
Bulgarians from Roumania across the Danube into Bulgaria to 
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start an uprising against the Turks. His military undertakings, 
though inspired by wonderful devotion and utter self-sacrifice, 
resulted in failure; but his songs and his untamed spirit have 
inspired the best poetry that has been written in Bulgaria since 
his day. His most worthy successors are Ivan Vazoff, Bulgaria’s 
»national poet‘, Peyou Yavoroff, a passionate, gloomy singer 
of moving lyrics, who met a tragic death 12 years ago, and 
Dimcho Debelyanoff who wrote several touching, fascinating 
and deeply penetrating songs of love and life, sorrow and 
death before he was killed at the front in 1916 at the age 
of 29. A calmer, more thoughtful, more restrained and philo- 
sophic poet, for’ many years 
the mentor of Bulgarian litera- 
ture and one of the greatest per- 
sonalities in Southeast Europe 
was Pencho Slaveikoff. He died 
in Italy in 1912. - 

Bulgaria is fortunate also in 
having several poetesses of re- 
nown, the most gifted of whom 
are Dora Gabeh, who has es- 
pecially distinguished herself as a 
writer of children’s poems and 
Elizabeth Bagrana whose passion- 
ate songs of love and aspi- 
ration, pouring melodiously from 
a sincere and deeply feeling 
heart have captivated the Bul- 
garian youth. A very inadequate translation of one of Bagrana’s 
latest poems is given at the beginning of this sketch. 

In the field of the novel, Ivan Vazoff, a younger contempo- 
rary of Boteff and for decades Bulgaria’s foremost writer, has 
achieved noteworthy. success. His greatest novel ,QUnder the 
Yoke‘, a description of events leading up to the War of Liber- 
ation from the Turks, has been translated into several foreign 
languages and favorably reviewed by eminent foreign critics. 
Vazoff also wrote creditable drama and excellent short stories. 
But his greatest literary contribution was in the field of poetry. 
For generations he expressed in swinging, moving verse the 
hopes and fears, the longing for progress and power and en- 


Elisabeth Bagrana, one of Bulgaria’s 
two most gifted poetesses. 
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lightenment, the disappointments and griefs of his long-suffering 
nation. He did not penetrate so deeply into life’s problems as 
Slaveikoff nor sing with the irresistable sweep of Boteff, but 
he caught the feelings of his people and sang of them as no 
other poet in modern Bulgarian history. He was dearly beloved 
by the whole nation and imitated by a host of lesser writers. 
He was a dominating figure during the first half century of 
Bulgaria’s independent existence and left a deep impress on 
the nation’s literature. His 7Oth birthday was a national holiday 
and on that occasion a grateful people not only gave him a 
house and many other presents but gathered by the tens of 


Ivan Vazoff, Bulgaria’s_ ,national . Aleko Constantinoff, Bulgaria’s 

poet*, more beloved by his people first humorist. ) 
than the poet laureate ot any | 

{§ other country. 
thousands to show him their love and esteem. He died in 
1921 and was buried near Sofia’s great cathedral; a statue of 
him has been set up in the finest park in the capital. . 
Bulgaria’s most distinguished humorist was Aleko Con- 

stantinoff, a writer of rare power, who has immortalized the 
postliberation, naive, thrifty, uncultured, hardy Bulgarian in a 
very popular book ,,Bai Ganyou“, a sort of , When Reuben comes 
to Town*. A mystic writer of great merit is Nicolay Rainoff, 
author of many novels with an Oriental background, several short 
stories, collections of folklore and a few poems. He is also a 
gifted decorative artist. Of the remaining ten or twelve promi- 
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nent Bulgarian prose writers Elin Pelin especially deserves 
mention as the most natural and forceful portrayer of village life. 
Several of his short stories have been translated into foreign 
languages and have made a deep impression. The war almost 
dried up the stream of Bulgaria’s artistic power, but during 
the last three or four years young men with promising — gifts 
have appeared, grouped for the most part around the two 
leading literary magazines, Zlatorog and Hyperion. 


idealistic movements. 


It goes withcut saying that Bulgaria’s educational and 
reformative efforts are not confined to official state institutions. 
Throughout the whole of Bulgaria’s modern history enlightened 
and altruistic Bulgarians have distinguished themselves by their | 
private enterprise. A tireless striving for improvement and 
reform is characteristic of the people and since the younger 
Bulgarians are wide awake ‘and very receptive, idealistic 
movements flourish among them as in few other countries. 


The most noteworthy of these organizations for the 
making over of Bulgarian life are the temperance societies, the 
vegetarian associations, the Tolstoist groups, the federation of 
women’s clubs, all sorts of athletic clubs, a well developed 
peace movement and various religious sects. 

The temperance movement is rapidly gaining strength, 
influence and adherents in Bulgaria, especially among the young 
people. The Students’ Temperance League has 13,800 members 
grouped in 130 different societies, while the Teachers’ Temper- 
_ ance Federation has 820 members in 27 groups. There are 
also temperance societies among the doctors, the railroad 
workers, and in a large number of villages. 


Parallel with this activity is the vegetarian movement, the 
supporters of which abstain from all alcohol, nicotine and meat 
and tirelessly work for peace, personal worth, strength of charac- 
ter, individual freedom and unbounded social cooperation. Many 
of the most ardent supporters of the vegetarian movement 
are the followers of the great Russian writer and religious 
leader, Tolstoy. These people are opposed to war, to murder 
official or unofficial, to intemperance, every variety of op- 
pression, and any limitation of the freedom of conscience. They 
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publish an extensive literature, maintain vegetarian restaurants 
and stores, and send little streams of exalted ideals throughout 
all Bulgaria. Besides these there are several Protestant sects, 
all rather active, theosophists and_ ,white brothers“, followers 
of an energetic teacher of brotherly love and the all pervasive 
reality of the spiritual world. There are many extreme ideas 
and not a few errors in the teachings of some of the above 
mentioned groups but the virility and indefatigable energy of 
their ardent adherents show that the Bulgarians are surging 
with life and that hundreds of devoted people have boldly set 
out to make Bulgaria a better place to live in. 


Bulgaria’s best football team, Slavia. 


Sport in Bulgaria. 


More or less akin to these groups are the recently created 
and rapidly growing sport societies. Up until a few vears ago 
the Bulgarian didn’t care much about play. He had been a 
slave for five hundred years and then he became engaged in 
_ a strenuous, long continued struggle to complete the liberation 
and unification of his people, so he was not in a mood to 
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play. In the villages, on holidays, there were open air folk- 
dances much resembling ,ring around the rosy“ and during 
the long winter evenings there were husking bees. The only 


Bulgarian Younacks, oldest type of athletes in Bulgaria, patterned after 
Czech Sokols. 


thing resembling sport was the athletic groups of ,Younacks", 
the members of which wore picturesque uniforms and learned 
to do formal exercises in unison. The Bulgarians were stolid 
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and serious, restricted and more or less puritanic and didn’t 
take to the more violent competitive forms of sport 

Since the wars, however, there has been a great change. 
The scout movement has been started in Bulgaria and is 
‘growing very rapidly both among the boys and girls. A large 
number of excellent football teams have been organized, as 
well as basket ball teams for the girls. Excellent athletic parks 
have been opened up in many cities and intercity matches 
are held almost the whole year through. In all international 


On the way to Black Peak at the top of Mount Vitosha which looks down 
over Sofia. 


matches, in which the Bulgarian national team has participated, 
it has acquitted itself with honor. 
Tourism. 


Along with these more spectacular forms of amusement, 
tourism is rapidly developing in Bulgaria, and pretty, well built 
huts are being put up in all the more attractive mountain 
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districts, to serve as tourist lodges. On every holiday and during 
the long winter and summer vacations many tens of thousands. 


ir towns and villages and tramp together with 
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A tourists’ lodge, — ,Aleko Constantinoff*. 
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Women’s Societies. 


Most of the uplift organizations in Bulgaria are open both 
to men and women, but there are several societies especially 
for women, among which are the Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom, the Association of University Graduates, the Women’s 
‘Christian Temperance Union, and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. This last is the strongest women’s organization in the 
country. During the month of July this year it celebrated its 
25th anniversary. During the quarter century of its existence it 
has worked against great odds for the awakening, enlightenment 
and uplift of the Bulgarian woman and has been able to ac- 
complish a great deal. Most of the younger women in the cities 
are now literate and literacy is rapidly growing in the villages. 
More than half of the Bulgarian school teachers are women as 
well as a great many officials. The Bulgarian woman is playing 
an ever more important role in the social life of Bulgaria. 

Besides all the groups mentioned above, there are teachers’ 
organizations, societies of judges, merchants and state officials, 
a League for the Defense of the Child, a Federation of Esperanto 
Speakers, and a vast number of other societies, syndicates, leagues, 
associations and unions. 


Aspirations and hopes. 


Bulgaria is a land of life, aspirations and hopes. A restless, 
impetuous national spirit, ever striving for reforms, improvements 
and liberation, seeks to express itself in many ways and organi- 
zations. This leads to tolerance and cooperation and the Bulgarian 
is remarkably tolerant. He treats the Jew and Greek, the Turk 
and Armenian with rare brotherliness and gives a free course 
to every idealistic movement however grotesque it may appear 
to be. He is very receptive and alert and burns with a desire 
to find a way to elevate his nation to a place beside Switzerland, 
Denmark, the smaller northern countries and the other more 
fortunate and advanced European peoples. 


The Y. M. © A. 


It is in such a field that the Y. M. C. A. is called upon 
to work. Bulgaria presents an almost unique opportunity for 
idealistic Christian service. For the most part the people are 
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preserved and morally sound. They are extremely industrious: 
and frugal. They feel keenly the scourge of all social op- 
pression and the sting of militarism and exaggerated nationalism. 
They have passed through disastrous wars and so are humble 


The home of the Y in Sofia. 


Both sides seem to have won in the volley-ball match. 


and receptive and passionately desirous of finding a better 
road to national strength, unity, security and prosperity. The 
women are awakened, the youth are aflame, all social leaders 
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are ardently striving for a better day, while a virile sincere and 
powerful spirit of wholesome nationalism has seized upon the 


people. Tired of wars, virulent party strife and vehement class 
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The class in bookkeeping at work. 


struggles, the vast mass of the Bulgarian people want to get 
together, poo! all their efforts and make a new attempt to make 
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Bulgaria a better place to live in. They are very eager to get 
on with that. . 


Could there be a better field any place else in the world 
for the Y to work in? Fortunately, the organization realizes 


»Before the evil days come nigh, when there is no pleasure in them“. 


A group of working boys attend a Y conference in Sofia. 


its remarkable opportunity and is putting forth every effort to 
help in the reconstruction of the country, a glorious task to 
which all the good people in Bulgaria are devoting themselves. 

The organization was founded twenty seven years ago, and 
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in the beginning recruited most of its members from Protestant 
circles. It soon realized, however, that it could not confine its 
activity to any one group, so secured a little tract of land in 


The Y boys go to camp. 


Tents for the campers on the Black Sea coast. 


the center of the city and in a little hut and another small 
building started an absolutely neutral activity in the service of 
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all the churches, with the support of all the churches for {the 
good of all the people. . 

So far the Y carries on most of its activity in Sofia, under 
the direction of Nichola Alexieff, senior secretary, and his Ameri- 
can colleague, P. Mac Gregor Allen, expert adviser. The re- 
ligious work of the organization consists of regular ;weekly 
meetings, held on Sunday, of special classes and special services. 
Authoritative speakers from all walks of life and all social groups 
lead the religious meetings, which are usually well attended. 


A group of boys at the summer camp. 


The Sofia Y carries on an extensive educational activity, 
consisting of evening courses inthe following subjects: business 
methods and bookkeeping, the French, German, English and 
Latin languages and shorthand. Seventeen classes were held 
weekly during the 1925/1926 season with twelve teachers 
and 523 students. Seventy lectures on various subjects were 
given during the winter, attended by 1818 young people. 


From 80 to 100 youth use the Y reading room every day. 
Special courses for the training of leaders were given 
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during the winter under the able supervision of an American 
expert on boys’ work, Albert Chesley. 
The physical work of the Y has been much limited by the 


Not a Bulgarian whale but a stray log for a big bonfire. 


lack of a suitable playground or gymnasium. However, many 
groups of boys and young men have played various games 
during the year and participated in several intercity matches. 
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During the summer of 1926 the Y maintained a camp for 
boys in amost delightful little cove on the Black Sea. This first * 


At camp, getting ready for the plunge. 


A group of members in front of the Y. M. C. A. in Sofia. 


extensive attempt at summer camps has turned out so well 
that camping will surely come to be an important part of Y 
activity in the future. 
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Although the achievements of the Y in Bulgaria are by 
no means insignificant they are more a source of hope than 
a cause for felicitation. The Y has barely begun its work. Only 
three years ago it moved out from under the shadow of a 
Protestant church and began an independent work in the service 
of the whole nation, Since then the organization has grown 
rapidly. It is now planning td secure a large new site in the 
center of Sofia and to put up a fine new building devoted to 
Christian service. 


a 


During its existence of a quarter of a century the Bulgarian Y has had just 

five presidents: K. T. Boyadjieff, an official in the National Bank, Mr. S. 

Bocheff, one of the directors of the General Insurance Company, Mr. S. 

Vasileff, one of the directors of the Bank of National Credit, Mr. A. Simoff 
an attorney at law and Professor Tomoff. 


There are 19 organizations in Bulgaria besides the one. 
in Sofia, with a total membership of 700 young people. 

The Young People’s Herald which comes out every month is 
the official organ of the national Y. M. C. A. 

Bulgaria is a land of unorganized idealism, of flaming 
altruism poorly employed. The swift mountain currents of 
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Bulgarian social life collide and cross and have formed a whirl- 
pool, which at times threatens to suck Bulgarian national life 
into the abyss of class hatred, Wild winds, raging over the 
Balkan Peninsula, inhabited by many races, sometimes meet 
to form cyclones of war and bloodshed. Bulgaria, in the center 
of the Peninsula, is all too often, by no fault of her own, 
_ the unfortunate storm area of these devastating tempests. 

The supreme problem is to get all the turbulent streams 
of Bulgarian social life to mingle in one broad, life giving river, 
and to join the mountain storms into the winds of spring, 
heavy with life, beauty and joy. 

This can be done. The Y is one of the factors trying to 
do it, one of the forces that are doing it. The Y has set out to 
soften interracial hatred in the Balkans, to bring Serbians, Rou- 
manians, Greeks and Bulgarians together and to induce them 
to work in Christian love for the good of all. The Y also works 
to soften the class conflict in Bulgaria, to unite the peasantry, 
the proletariat and the intelligentsia, to weld their flaming class 
loyalties into a national loyalty, consecrated to the happy Bul- 
garia of to-morrow. 

This is a thrilling adventure in a romanticland. Bulgaria 
pulsates with life. Here everydody is young and eager, aquiver 
to create a new world. The feeling of spring is in the air. 

The Y and the churches, the political parties, the schools 
and a myriad idealistic societies are composing a new song 
for Bulgaria. Her mothers will no longer sing dirges, nor her 
maidens sigh-winged harvest songs, heavy with tears and sweat, 
nor her young men the fierce, wild songs of mountain Robin 
Hoods. | 

We shall all sing a new song of springtime and life, of 
love and enlightenment, of unity and prosperity, for a generation 
of youth, 800,000 strong, has set out to turn Bulgaria into 
»God’s country“. 
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A Prayer. 


O, my God, Thou Lord of justice — 
Not the one in far off heaven — 

But, Thou, God who dwell’st within me, 
In my heart and in my being. 


Not the one who out of mud balls 
Made a man and then a woman, 
Whom he left, enslaved, to suffer, 
Bound in chains and bent with labor. 


Nor the one who asks submission, 
Makes us cringe and say our prayers, 
Feeds our hearts with empty stories 
Of gold mansions and white stairs. 


But my God of mind and reason, 
Champion bold of slaves and pris’ners, 
Whose Great Day of liberation 

Soon shall dawn for all the peoples. 


Kindle in me, God Almighty, 

Burning love for human freedom, 
Help me fight with dauntless courage 
The enslavers of my people. 


Strengthen my right hand, O Father, 
When the slaves arise from slumber; 
Make me one of Thy bold warriors; 
Take my life — give others freedom. 


Christo Boteff. 
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